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THE  HISTORY  OF  KOREAN  MEDICINE. 

N.  II.  liOW.MAX,  M.I). 

Severance  Union  Medical  College,  Seucl,  Korea. 


The  life  story  of  Korean  Medicine  is  based  upon  a 
traditional  inheritance  from  the  dim  pa.st,  before  the  time  when 
history  began  to  be  a matter  of  record,  and  the  subject  does 
not  claim  our  attention  today  becau.se  it  is  a monument  of 
ancient  skill,  for  in  fact  it  is  not,  but  because  it  comes  to  us  as  a 
part  of  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  Korean  people. 

After  careful  study  of  the  subject  the  following  outline  is 
suggested  for  consideration. 

I.  The  Chinese  origin  (2838-2648  KC.) 

(«)  SiMong-se  ^ >^>^1  ipljl  Ti;) 

(d)  The  Pon-cho  ^ 

(c)  The  Pharmacy  sign  ^ 

II.  The  medical  treati.ses  and  authors  with  a chronological 
outline  of  the  Korean  library  of  medicine  arranged  according  to 
the  dynasties  and  the  date  of  their  occurence. 

III.  The  revLsion  of  the  Pon-cho  ^ ^ 1393 

A.D.  and  the  bibliography. 

IV^  Emperor  Sin-chong’s  ^ jplf’  proclamation 
(1608  A.D.) 

(<?)  You-han,  (-^  ^ ^1]  the  royal  household 
physician. 

(d)  The  Pon-cho  ^ becomes  a book  and 

the  accepted  standard  for  Chinese  Medicine. 

(c)  The  description  of  the  Pon-cho  ^ ^ 

V.  The  Moon-Chang  (-^  i^)  and  the  introduction 

of  the  Pon-cho  f 1628  A.D.) 

VI.  The  Pang-yak-hap-pyun  ^ ^ ^ 
as  a standard  for  Korean  medicine.  (1838  A.D.) 
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VII.  The  description  and  translation  of  a part  of  the 
Pang-yak -hap-pyun 

VIII.  The  origin  of  Acupuncture  and  its  subsequent 
development. 

IX.  The  organization  of  the  Sil-long-se  adherents,  1913 
A.D.  and  the  granting  of  the  title  of  “ Scholar  of  Medicine  ” by 
the  Japanese  authorities. 

X.  Conclusion. 


I.  In  the  traditions  of  China  is  to  be  found  the  first 
glimpse  of  what  the  Korean  people  believ^e  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  their  medicine. 

The  legendary  story  begins  with  {a)  .Sil-long-se  ''^1 

^),  the  second  of  the  five  ancient  rulers  of  China,  who 
founded  a dynasty,  which  lasted  from  2838-2648  B.C.  This 
personage  has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  “ h'ather  of 
Medicine  ” and  he  is  reputed  to  have  written  an  original  manu- 
script on  medicine,  called  the  (<^)  Pon-cho  (-^  jfjt)  which 

analysed  in  its  component  parts  signifies  the  first  manuscript 
(“  Pon”-ist,  “ Cho  ’’-manuscript).  (<:)  This  tradition  is  commem- 
orated in  the  form  of  a sign  on  all  retail  drug  shops  where 
native  medicines  are  prepared  and  sold.  The  final  syllable 
(honorific)  is  dropped  and  the  word  for  inheritance,  you-aup 
(■rr  ^ added,  thus  the  sign  reads  Sil-long-you-aup 

^ )pl|>  j£lc  iS  “ inherited  from  Sil-long-se  ” or  in- 
herited medicine,  which  in  point  of  significance  corresponds  to 
the  English  word  pharmacy,  except  that  it  is  never  employed 
to  indicate  the  science  of  pharmacy,  because  there  is  no  such 
distinction  in  Korean  medicine. 

Wholesale  drug  shops  of  native  medicines  arc  called  Yak- 
gai  ^)  but  they  are  purely  commercial  and  have  no 

jjart  whatever  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  Thus  the 
traditional  story  of  Sil-long-se  J^)  ends  and  the 

Pon-cho  is  lost  sight  of  for  a periotl  of  about  four  thousand 
years  when  it  reappears  within  the  province  of  history  to  which 
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reference  will  be  made  later  in  the  order  as  it  appears  in  the 
synopsis. 

II.  The  library  of  medical  books  is  in  possession  of  the 
practitioners  of  native  medicine  and  the  number  and  kind  varies 
considerably.  Some  have  at  least  one  book  on  medicine  and 
that  book  is  in  most  instances  the  one  of  the  six  written  by  a 
Korean  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  Others  possess  more,  but 
they  are  of  Chinese  origin  and  written  in  Classic  Chinese. 
The  greatest  number  of  medical  books  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  one  practitioner  of  native  medicine  was  seventy  two, 
fifty  two  volumes  of  which  were  by  one  author  and  that  set 
was  an  elaborate  edition  of  the  Pon  cho. 

Referring  to  the  chronological  outline  of  the  Korean 
Library  appearing  herein,  there  are  two  books  derived  from  the 
Whang  dj'nasty  ^ '^1  M ff  M R)>  founder 

of  which  was  the  3rd  of  the  five  ancient  rulers  of  China  (2697- 
2597  B.C.).  They  are  included,  because  both  of  these  books 
hav'e  until  recent  years  been  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the 
present  day  practitioners  cf  nativ'e  medicine,  but  at  present 
both  of  the  books  are  out  of  print,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
another  edition  of  them  will  ev'er  be  issued  again  in  Korea. 

The  other  books  included  in  the  outline  are  bonafide 
members  of  the  present  day  Korean  medical  library,  and  are 
in  actual  use  by  the  practitioners  of  native  medicine.  Some  of 
the  books  have  a supplementary  sheet  which  mentions  a large 
number  of  other  books  of  Chinese  authorship,  that  were  never 
in  use  in -Korea  by  the  Korean  people,  therefore  no  mention 
will  be  made  of  them. 

The  next  books  in  order  of  time  do  not  appear  until  56-59 
A.D.  after  which  time  they  occur  in  fairly  regular  order  of  one 
or  two  books  for  about  every  250  years  until  the  Mung 
PJ)  (Chinese  “ Ming  ”)  dynasty  (1368-1628)  is  reached. 

During  this  time  a greater  number  of  books  came  into 
use,  all  of  which  may  be  noted  by  consulting  the  chronological 
outline  herein  attached  and  further  delineation  of  the  Korean 
Library  of  Medicine  will  be  deferred  except  as  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  treating  with  special  topics  of  this 
discussion. 

III.  The  revision  of  the  Pon-cho  (.^  ^ occurred 

in  the  Mung  (Ming)  dyna.sty)  (1368-1628  A.D.)  during 

the  reign  of  Mung-tai-cho  (’S  ^ PJJ  ic  jjil)  1393  A.D. 

The  Pon-CIio  was  revised  by  one  K-Se-Chin  (2]  '*•1  ^ ^ 
0)  a Chinese  doctor  and  scholar  living  at  Ko-wol  (jL 

China.  In  the  revision  of  the  Pon-Cho  the  author  incorpo- 
rated many  new  rules,  which  he  took  from  contemporary 
sources  or  from  his  predeces.sors ; however  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  bibliographic  outline  of  the  Pon-Cho  herein  given  will 
show  the  sources  drawn  upon. 

The  rule  of  pulse  science  is  strongly  emphasized  through- 
out the  Pon-Cho  and  frequent  references  are  made  to  one  or 
other  of  the  books  or  authors  of  the  bibliography.  Whether 
all  are  books  to  which  reference  is  made  is  uncertain,  as  some 
were  probably  names  of  teachers,  but  this  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture. These  references  indicate  much  of  interest  as  to  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  Medicine  in  Cliina  at  that  time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PON-CHO. 


Tni.K  OK  Book 


KoKIiAN 

CniNKSK 

Ml  m ^5  m 

English  Dkfinition 

A book  of  clever  proof  on 
the  pulse. 

Pi-sook-wha’s  book  on  the 
pulse. 

Eight  beautiful  rules  of  tlie 
canon  of  pulse  science. 

Rule  of  the  oiiginal  canon  of 
Sil-long-sc. 

Catalogue  of  medicine  of  all 
the  households  of  the  pre- 
ceding dynasties. 

The  rule  of  gathering  and 
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1} 

4 

#) 

il'J 

dividing  medicine  accord- 
ing to  the  sjiecial  records 
of  1 )o-se. 

ti 

m 

A summary  of  brief  extracts 

from  various  authors. 

v.v 

:i?/ 

A catalogue  of  remarks  on 

medicine. 

il.'f 

^i£ 

ini 

Important  decision  on  the 

preservation  of  health. 

ra  H.'f  ]{]  m (5’'] 

Rule  of  the  use  of  medicine  ac- 

cording to  the  four  seasons. 

«I 

71- 

m 

3?- 

Seung-Kang  Pi  Yo. 

3. 

I/Ill 

Wonderful  remarks  on  medi- 

cine. 

^I 

m 

14 

I?. 

Original  interpretation  of  the 

nature  of  medicine. 

O 

x» 

M. 

life 

P2^ 

|V3 

(Original  remarks  on  sex. 

"T" 

7r 

f/L 

To  float  and  sink  alternately, 

as  if  to  ascend  and  descend. 

p 

4: 

Pll 

The  primeval  force  developed 

from  original  remarks. 

^vi 

■5" 

5. 

P4c 

Is 

Five  tastes  contraindicating 

the  use  of  medicine. 

: 

m 

li 

a 

iU«> 

Medicines  to  be  avoided. 

JL 

7T> 

e. 

How  to  avoid  becoming 

pregnant. 

$ 

:iL 

,g<. 

Fiv'e  tastes  to  be  avoided. 

-f 

A treatise  of  ten  remedies. 

?=il 

-fc 

Ifl) 

Seven  kinds  of  medicine. 

^4- 

*0“ 

^ m M H ?£ 

P ule  of  treating  disease 

e<l 

>8 

U 

1^'J 

according  to  Yi-Song. 

^ ^1  ^ 

1 J^ 

Chin-chang-ke’s  rule  of  the 

e^l 

IS 

1 

m 

use  of  medicine  in  chronic 
diseases. 

5i 

if 

The  rule  of  three  ; diaphore- 

14 

T 

— r 

?i- 

tic,  emetic  and  purgative. 
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5. 

Pi 

Rules  for  emetics. 

T 

Rules  for  purgatives. 

n- 

Rules  for  diaphoretics. 

IV.  In  i6o<S  A.  D.  just  215  years  after  E-se-chin  (^|  a) 
^ ^ revised  the  Pon-cho  the  P'mperor  Sin-chong 

^ jfif  of  the  Mung  (’^  (Ming)  dynasty  issued  a 

proclamation  throughout  his  empire  making  diligent  inquiry 
of  every  man  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  of  medicine 
known  to  the  Chinese  people.  Whereupon  an  heir  of  P'-se  chin 
(S]  ^ ^ took  the  revised  Pon-cho  to  the  royal 

court  of  his  majesty,  (a)  The  royal  household  phy.sician,  You- 
han  ^ X^)  by  virtue  of  his  position  became  the  head 

of  the  Royal  Commission  before  whom  came  all  replies  and 
findings  on  the  .subject  in  que.stion.  After  having  examined 
the  revi.sed  Pon-cho,  the  Royal  Commission  pronounced  it  most 
excellent,  in  te.stimony  thereof  the  Fimj)eror’.s  Seal  was  placed 
upon  it.  (/>)  The  Emperor  ordered  it  copied  and  made  into 
a book  which  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Pon-cho  being  anything 
more  in  form  than  a manuscript,  as  the  word  signifies.  I'rom 
this  time  on  the  Pon-cho  became  the  recognized  standard  for 
Chinese  medicine.  The  Emperor  also  ordered  that  the  book 
be  taught  to  the  “ Clever  .sons  ” of  the  empire  according  to 
their  selection  by  the  doctors,  (c)  The  Pon-cho  is  a book  of 
varying  proportions,  but  the  subject  matter  is  the  same  in  all 
the  editions.  The  smalle.st  number  of  volumes  found  in  any 
one  edition  was  fifteen,  and  the  greatest  number  was  fifty  two. 
The  script  is  all  in  Classic  Chine.se  It 

contains  many  drawings  of  animals,  snakes,  birds,  i)lants,  fiowers 
and  vegetables,  repre.senting  in  all  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  .seventy  one  agents,  described  in  60  pirts  and  having  a 
diagno.stic  and  a therapeutic  inde.x. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICINE  ACCORDINO  TO  THE  PON-CHO. 

Koukan  CeiinksI’:  E-nci.isie  Tkansiaiion 

^ .3  3^  M C3  Products  of  paddy  fields 

watered  by  the  rains. 
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^J: 


^J- 


:k 


V}  ^ 


HU 

7K 

ri 

30 

Products  of  paddy  fields 

watered  from  the  ground. 

A 

1 1 

Fire,  Atmospheres,  Flame, 

h'ever,  etc. 

± 

6i 

Faith. 

^4 

2.S 

Gold  stone. 

U 

Precious  stones. 

m 

— 

32 

Stone  (I). 

m 



39 

Stone  (II). 

m 

‘IZ 

Stone 

III 

-h 

3* 

Mountain  grass  (I). 

n 

III 

T 

40 

Mountain  grass  (II). 

y,t 

56 

Green  grass. 

m 

]^ 

± 

53 

Damp  grass  (I). 

m 

:^v 

T 

73 

Damp  grass  (II). 

47 

Poisonous  gra.ss. 

^1 

iifii 

15 

Mushroom  found  grow- 

ing on  rocks  and  pine 
wood. 

3£ 

1 1 

Five  Fruits. 

5*1- 

1* 

13 

Appetizing  fruit. 

s 

1^: 

— 

73 

\hne  grass  (I). 

«•! 

s 

:i: 



19 

Vine  grass  (II). 

7K 

23 

W’ater  grass. 

19 

Stone  grass. 

su 

PI 

16 

\'allisneria  spiralis,  a water- 

plant. 

m 

9 

Various  grasses 

12 

Hemp,  Barley  and  Rice. 

m 

n 

18 

Panicled  millet  and  millet. 

-r 

3. 

14 

Beans. 

•iti 

in 

29 

Brewing  of  alcoholic  li- 

quids. 

^1 

M 

32 

Peppery  and  acrid  Vegeta- 

bles. 

*1 

•(t 

41 

Soft  vegetables. 
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4 

R 

1 1 

Cucumbers,  melons,  and 

vegetables. 

4 

7K 

6 

Water  vegetables. 

4 

ai 

34 

Mountain  fruit. 

4 

4 

31 

Miscellaneous  fruits. 

4 

54 

Household  goods. 

4 

4 

R 

9 

Cucumbers. 

4 

yK 

6 

Water  fruit. 

4 

# 

35 

Fragrant  wood. 

sa 

4 

52 

Old  wide  spreading  trees 

such  as  Zelkova  Kcaki. 

4 

m 

51 

Shrubs. 

4 

12 

Parasitic  plants,  like  mist- 

letoe. 

'I 

4 

Bamboo. 

4 

m 

7 

Miscellaneous  treesji 

tJ 

-T* 

4 

Pf! 

1 7}C 

20 

Index  of  the  species  of 

trees. 

'O’ 

4 

IM 

17 

I'orest  animals. 

-ZL 

rr 

s 

-TT 

Oj 

IM 

14 

Mountain  animals. 

S 

-TT 

EH 

28 

Domestic  animals. 

-TT 

m 

m 

38 

Beasts. 

S 

TT 

E 

m 

12 

Rats. 

A 

37 

Parts  of  human  body. 

^3  4 -g- 

153 

P'amous  remedies. 

— 

23 

Egg  embryo  (I). 

^1 



22 

Egg  P'mbryo  (II). 

4 

32 

Transformed  beings. 

23 

Centipedes. 

u 

-r 

4 

Pit 

7 

Earth  worms  (?) 

nli 

9 

Dragon 

Sri- 

17 

Snakes. 

4 

a 

31 

P'ish. 

ycf 

-r 

4 

% 

1^ 

ift 

28 

Skin  P'ish  (without  scales). 

tf 

'r 

— T 

i 

ilk 

9 

Allied  species  of  skin 

fish  (?) 
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17 

Tortoise  and  fiesh  water 
turtles. 

tr- 

i'i  m 

19 

Mussels,  clams  and  bi- 
valves. 

J3L 

7jC 

23 

W'ater  fowls. 

JM 

23 

Squab,  fowls. 

V.  Twenty  years  after  the  Pon-cho  received  imperial  re- 
cognition by  the  hmiperor  Sin-cliong,  ^ the 

famous  Chinese  and  Korean  Market  called  Moon-chang 
PT  iU)  established  in  N.  P'.  China  in  the  I^otung  or  Yo- 
tong(^:|.  5^  ;^)  province  ;oo  li  (333  ) 3 Pmglish  Miles) 

from  the  nearest  Korean  prefect,  W^iju  ^ ^ iHi)  and  300 

li  (100  Pmglish  miles)  from  the  PLastern  border  of  the  Laotung 
or  Yo-tong  province  which  was  the  Yalu  River,  the  N.  \V. 
l^oundary  of  Korea.  This  market  was  established  at  the  close 
of  the  Mung  (Ming)  f!)J)  dynasty  in  the  year  1628  A.  D., 
and  was  continued  for  a period  of  230  years  during  which  time 
it  was  the  greatest  ginseng  "tj"  A ^')  market  in  the  world. 
The  market  was  as  the  word  signifies  the  “ Door  of  trade  ” for 
Korea  in  China.  It  was  the  onlj'  point  in  Chinese  territory  at 
that  time  open  to  the  Korean  merchantmen.  The  Koreans 
took  their  merchandise  there  for  disposal  and  the  Chinese  did 
likewise.  The  trade  consisted  chiefly  of  ginseng  from  Korea 
and  silk  from  China  ; however  there  were  other  commodities 
bought  and  sold  by  both  countrymen.  The  Pon-cho  became 
the  official  catalogue  of  classification  for  all  medicines  of  the 
two  countries  and  any  one  not  contained  in  the  Pon  cho  was 
marketed  under  some  disadvantage.  In  the  meantime  Korean 
IMedicine  of  various  kinds  developed  in  point  of  importance 
both  in  practice  in  Korea  and  in  commerce  at  the  Moon 
Chang.  The  book  of  antiquity,  the  Pon-cho,  no  longer 
covered  the  new  field  of  medicine  which  had  sprung  up  from 
Korea,  therefore  the  necessity  arose  for  either  revising  the 
Pon-cho  again  or  of  writing  an  entirely  new'  book  on  medicine 
in  order  to  conserve  the  trade  interests  of  the  Korean  con- 
stituency. In  the  first  instance  a revision  of  the  Pon-cho  by  a 
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Korean  who  most  needed  it,  would  have  been  a failure  as  a 
business  proposition  since  the  Chinese  preferred  the  old  to  the 
new,  and  also,  because  Korea  was  to  China  only  a child  and 
surely  what  was  not  bred  in  the  bone  of  a Chinaman  could  not 
come  out  in  the  flesh  of  a Korean. 

\'I.  Therefore  a new  book  called  the  Pang-yak-hap-pyun 
IE)  was  written  by  one  VVhang-do-soon 
(%  H.  ^ ^ Korean  doctor  and  scholar  of  the 

Chinese  classics  living  at  Sauk-chung-  dong(/4 
Seoul,  Korea.  For  all  ethical  intents  and  purposes,  the  author 
incorporated  the  fundamentals  of  the  Pon-cho  in  his  new  book. 
In  introducing  the  book  the  author  used  the  name  of  the  great 
teacher  Confucius,  whom  he  claimed  to  represent,  admonishing 
all  who  should  read  the  book  to  follow  its  precepts  as  the 
author  had  done,  thereby  dispelling  all  doubt  as  to  authenticity 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  drugs  were  to  be  sold 
and  justifying  the  practice  of  Korean  medicine  in  Korea.  The 
book  was  written  in  mixed  script  (Chinese  context  with  Korean 
connectives).  The  first  edition  was  published  in  the  447th 
year  (1839  A.  D.)  of  the  Yi  (E|  dynasty  (Korea)  seventy 
six  years  ago.  Eleven  years  later  the  second  edition  appeared. 
The  third  and  present  edition  appeared  Just  sixteen  years  after 
the  first,  all  of  which  were  w'ritten  by  the  same  author.  The 
first  edition  appeared  just  twenty  years  before  the  Moon-chang 
("Sr  i^)  border  market  or  the  “ door  of  trade  ” w'as 

discontinued.  P'ollowing  the  third  and  last  revision  of  the  book 
the  market  continued  for  only  four  years. 

VII,  The  Pang-yak-hap-pyun  (^j-  ^ IE) 

is  a book  of  only  58  pages  containing  a diagnostic  index  of 
diseases  and  therapeutic  indications  for  the  use  of  223  agents  as 
medicine. 

The  book  answers  more  nearly  to  the  description  of  a 
catalogue  of  medicine  and  is  practically  so  regarded,  but  it  does 
not  contain  a price  list  of  any  description.  It  is  in  all  essentials 
a tradesman’s  commentary  on  medicine,  embodying  many 
prescriptions  for  as  many  ills.  Many  of  these  prescriptions  are 
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popularly  known  to  the  laity  who  buy  tliem  from  tlic  drug 
shops,  Sil-long  you-aup  ^ iS  M)  take 

them  home  to  use  after  the  fashion  of  domestic  medicine. 


SA‘AN-TONG’S  EYE  WASH. 

Mkdicink  Name 

Korean  Chine:se  K.N(a.isii 


§1? 

A drug  sujjplied  by  several 

members  of  the  Umbelliferae 
family. 

% 

Rhizomes  of  the  Coptis  teeta. 

'--im 

The  roots  of  Paeonia  albiflora. 

TT 

pj 

m 

Caraway  seed. 

V 

tl 

n 

Apricot  seed. 

Rehmannia  glutinosa. 

Uses— 

-A  wash  for  sore  eyes. 

KOONG=RE=TANG’S 

GINSENG  REMEDY. 

Medicine  Name 

Koke-^n 

Chinese 

Knci.isii 

-t 

Jll 

A kind  of  medicine  used  for 

head  troubles  and  as  a tonic. 

n 

§§ 

A drug  supplied  by  several 

members  of  the  Umbelliferae 
family. 

^1- 

M 

Pinellia  ternata,  a bean-like 

medicinal  plant. 

A 

Mug  wort  and  Atractylis  ovata. 

# 

Putchuck  root. 

tl 

t: 

Inferior  cardamons. 

Si. 

M 

I^indera  strychnifolia. 

-w 

Licorice. 

tl 

>a- 

A 

Ginseng. 

n 

m 

& 

Cinnamon  bark. 

Uses  — A remedy  for  dropsical  conditions. 
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NUMBER  II,  STOMACH  MEDICINE. 


Medicine  Name 

Koukan 

Chinese 

English 

A 

Atractylis  ovata. 

m 

Dried  orange-peel. 

S{- 

m 

The  Magnolia  hypoleuca. 

s: 

Pinellia  ternata,  a bean  like 

medicine  plant. 

Red  China  “ root.” 

t 

m 

Betony  of  bishopwort. 

tl 

A 

Ginseng. 

4 

i: 

The  ovada  cardamon. 

u* 

Licorice. 

Uses 

: — Summer  dispepsia. 

A DIARRHOEA  REMEDY. 

Medicine  Name 

Koki'.an 

Chinese 

English 

""c!- 

4 

IH 

§§ 

A drug  supplied  by  several 

members  of  the  Umbelliferae 
family. 

-S-  ^ 

t,v 

Gentiana  scabra. 

-? 

jll 

A kind  of  medicine — used  for 

head  troubles  and  as  a tonic 

-tfii 

The  seed  of  a kind  of  aspen. 

% 

A 

Rhubarb. 

¥ 

m 

The  Peucedanum  decursivum. 

1!- 

nr 

o 

m 

Caraway  seed. 

Uses 

: — A liver  regulator. 

THE  FOUR  MEDICINE  REMEDY. 

Medicine  Nami; 

Korkan 

Chinese 

English 

m m ik 

Cooked  Rchmannia  glutinosa. 

^■j  m 

\\1iitc  roots  of  Paconia  albiflora. 
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Jil  ty 

A kind  of  medicine — used  for 
head  troubles  and  as  a tonic. 

la-  iffl? 

A drug  supplied  by  several 
members  of  the  Umbelliferae 
family. 

Uses  : — Tonic  expectorant  for  cough,  spitting  of  blood,  etc. 
E-CHUNG  TANG’S  INTERNAL  REMEDY. 

Medicine  Xame 

Korkan 

Chinese 

Knci.ish 

tl 

'a- 

A 13 

Ginseng. 

e 

A variety  of  Atractylis  ov'ata. 

■K:  ^ 

Dried  ginger. 

-H- 

Licorice. 

Uses  : 

: — Tor  jaundice  and  v'omiting. 

SAM=SO-UM’S  GINSENG 
Me;i)Icine  Name 

AND  PERILLA  NANKMENSIS. 

Korean 

Chinese 

Enoiish 

tl 

A 13 

Ginseng. 

B ^ 

Perilla  nankmensis. 

fj  ^9 

Angelica. 

^ S 

Pinellia  ternata,  a bean-like 
medicinal  plant. 

^d 

Dried  Pueraria  Thunbegiana. 

4 ^ 

Red  China  “ root  ” 

Dried  orange-peel. 

The  species  of  Campanula. 

7l 

^P>  ic" 

The  bark  of  Citrus  aurantium. 

n-  ^ 

Licorice  root. 

Uses 

: For  “ colds  ” accompanied  by  fever. 

PAL=MIIL’S  MEDICAL  DECOCTION  OF  EIGHT  INGREDIENTS. 

Medicine  Name 

Korean 

Chine;se 

E.nglish 

tl 

A 13 

Ginseng. 

«4 

fi  ^ 

A variety  of  Atractylis  ovata. 
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White  China  “ root.” 

U*  ^ 

Licorice. 

Cooked  Rehmannia  glutinosa. 

^4  ^4  ^ 

& m 

White  roots  of  Paeonia  albiflora. 

;ii 

A kind  of  medicine — used  for 

head  troubles  and  as  a tonic. 

•t  §f 

A drug  supplied  by  several 

members  of  the  L^mbelliferae 
family. 

Uses  ;■ 

— For  impoverished  blood  and  general  debility. 

YONQ  SLK 

SAN’S  CAMPHOR 

AND  CALCAREOUS  SPAR  REMEDY. 

Mkdicinf  Namk 

Kukkax 

ClIINKSK 

Engi.isii 

A calcareous  spar. 

Cinnabar. 

•f  :4 

m m 

Camphor. 

Uses ;- 

— For  croup  in  children. 

CHUNG=WHA=PO=l)M’S  FEVER 

ERADICATOR  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Mkdicink  Namk 

Korkax 

(Tunksk 

Ex(a,isii 

A kind  of  medicinal  plant. 

Scrophularia  Oldhami. 

^4  ^4 

fj  m 

White  roots  of  Paeonia  albiflora. 

^ ^ 

m M 

Cooked  Rehmannia  glutinosa. 

'fi* 

A drug  supplied  by  several 

members  of  the  Umbelliferae 
family. 

^d  -t 

)\\  ;•• 

A kind  of  medicine — used  for 

head  troubles  ami  as  a tonic. 

^ «4 

in  m 

The  yellow  bark  of  the  Phel- 

lodendron  amu reuse. 

^1  -SL 

Id 

Ancmarrhena  asphodeloides. 

IK  IE 

Starch  obtained  from  the  root 

of  the  Trichosanthes  japonica. 

II- 

1 .icorice. 
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Uses  : — For  fever  and  to  increase  the  negative  principle  in 
one’s  nature. 

PYENG  WE  SAN’S  STOMACH  REMEDY. 

Medicine  Name 


Korean 

ChINE'.E 

Esciihii 

Atractylis  ovata. 

Dried  orange-peel. 

If 

lb 

TJie  Magnolia  hypoleuca. 

11- 

Licorice. 

Uses  : — For  cramps  of  the  stomach  following  the  ingestion 
of  food. 

The  amount  of  each  ingredient  contained  in  the  foregoing 
formulas  averages  from  25  to  75  grains,  making  a quart  of 
finished  decoction.  The  more  progressive  practitioners  of 
native  medicine  regard  the  Pang-yak-hap-pyun  with  scorn,  be- 
cause they  look  upon  any  book  of  medicine  that  is  not  written 
in  classic  Chinese  as  being  too  inferior  for  their  consideration. 
In  fact  for  a practitioner  of  native  medicine  to  depend  upon 
a copy  of  the  Pang-yak-haj>pyun  only  is  considered  prima  facie 
evidence  that  he  can  not  read  classic  Chinese,  otherwise  he 
would  do  so  and  avail  himself  of  the  store  of  knowledge 
contained  therein.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  these  practitioners  of  native  medicine,  namely, 
those  who  read  classic  Chinese  and  those  who  can  not,  a 
distribution  which  is  known  and  recognized  by  even  the  laity. 

ACUPUNCTURE. 

\TII.  Acupuncture  bears  the  same  relation  to  native 
medicine  as  surger>'  does  to  modern  day  scientific  medicine. 
The  essentials  of  this  art  and  practice  are  taken  from  the 
Whang-chai-yung-choo-kyung  ^ ^ 7^  ^ "it  M 

one  of  the  two  books  originating  in  the  Whang  ’Cl]  ^ 
dynasty  (2697-2597  B.C.).  The  authorship  of  this  book  and 
its  fellow  is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor.  Whether  or  not  the 
ruler  was  the  real  author  or  whether  the  title  was  given  honori- 
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ficially,  and  the  real  author  remained  unknown,  is  doubtful. 
It  may  be  noted  that  such  manuscripts  as  appeared  in  this 
dynasty  and  the  one  preceding  are  ascribed  to  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  but  after  this  time  a different  order  obtains — (see 
chronological  chart).  Therefore  Emperor  Whang 
bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  acupuncture  as  Sil-long- 
se  jfil^  does  to  native  medicine. 

Of  the  two  books  referred  to  as  occurring  in  this  dynasty, 
the  one  mentioned  is  the  only  one  which  deals  with  the  art  of 
acupuncture  and  for  this  reason  the  other  book  will  not  be 
considered  further. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  this  practice  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  blood  becomes  stagnated  and  will 
not  flow  properly  through  the  natural  channels  of  the  body. 
Acupuncture  is  also  believed  to  hasten  relief,  over  and  above 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  Korean  name  for  this  art  is  “ Ch’im  ” (^  which 
is  a term  applied  to  any  kind  of  an  instrument  used  in  piercing 
the  flesh  of  the  body,  however  the  term  in  its  original  use  and 
the  one  adhered  to  in  this  discussion  was  ajjplied  to  needles 
only.  At  some  subsequent  time  however  the  word  jim 
came  to  be  used,  but  to  signify  a different  form  of  treatment  by 
the  application  of  heat  with  or  without  medicine.  The  jim  is 
altered  by  modifiers  to  indicate  what  article  is  employed,  for 
instance  the  mugwort  (Artemesia)  a weed  growing  in  all  parts 
of  Korea,  is  used  quite  extensively  for  this  purpose  under  the 
name  of  Sook  jim  "hich  is  employed  in  two 

forms,  the  poultice  and  the  fire  ball.  The  poultice  is  prepared 
by  boiling  a quantity  of  the  leaves  and  the  stalk,  then  placing  it 
in  a cloth  and  wringing  until  the  water  is  expressed.  The  hot 
pulp  remaining  is  then  used  as  a poultice.  The  fire  ball  called 
or  ^ ^ is  made  by  crushing  a small  quantity  of  the  stalk 
and  rolling  it  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  after  which  the 
ball,  varying  in  size  from  a pea  to  a walnut,  is  set  on  fire  and 
placed  over  different  portions  of  the  body.  The  “ Pillow  jim  ” 
^ ^ made  b}'  heating  the  wooden  block  on 
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which  the  Koreans  rest  their  heads  while  sleeping  and  applying 
it  to  different  portions  of  tlie  body  for  various  ailments.  With 
this  explanation  of  the  jim,  (^1  or  the  second  term,  the 

discussion  of  the  ch’im,  the  first  and  original  word  will  now  be 
resumed. 

In  59  A.D.  during  the  reign  of  Choong  Mung 
(■?■  ^ appeared  the  Wee-hak-eep-moon  ^ ^ 

a medical  Primary  in  which  is  included  a few 
more  rules  for  the  application  of  the  ch’im  and  elaborating  on 
the  rules  of  the  Whang-chai-yung-choo-kyung,  ^ 

'rij*  M ^ ^5)  the  original  source  of  the  ch’im  practice. 
After  this  there  appeared  a succession  of  books,  but  none  of 
them  were  of  any  special  significance  until  420  A.  D.,  when 
the  Tong-een-kyung  appeared,  which  was  written  by  one 
Wang-you-il  ^ — )•  This  author  modeled  a man 

out  of  copper,  which  is  signified  by  the  title  of  the  book,  mean- 
ing the  Copper  man  book.  He  elaborated  6n  all  the  previous 
teachings  of  his  predecessors  and  constructed  a chart  illustra- 
tive of  the  Copper  man’s  anatomy,  which  is  to  this  day  the 
accepted  standard  of  anatomy  amongst  the  practitioners  of 
native  medicine.  In  connection  with  this  anatomical  scheme  it 
was  believ’ed  that  there  are  (i)  blood  vessels  (2)  nerves  and 
(3)  channels. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  channels  illustrated  (a)  The  spleen 
and  stomach  (tfj  ^ ^ {b)  the  liver  (7j-  7^  0) 

(c)  the  lung  ( 7^  j}j||  pericardium  ( ^ 7j  Q 

and  the  (e)  gall  74 

(a)  The  channels  given  off  from  the  spleen  and  stomach 
convey  nutritious  material  for  final  distribution  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

{b)  This  organ  gives  off  channels  for  the  distribution  of 
gall  and  it  is  believed,  now  as  it  was  then,  that  the  eye  is 
directly  connected  with  the  liver  by  means  of  a gall  channel, 
which  accounts  for  the  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  eye  in 
jaundice. 

(c)  The  channels  originating  from  this  organ  are  suppos- 
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ed  to  contain  air  during  foetal  life  but  after  birth  when  respira- 
tion is  established  blood  in  supposed  to  enter,  which  continues 
through  life. 

(</)  The  oil  channel;;  are  connected  with  an  oil  sac  re- 
motely situated  in  the  region  below  the  diaphragm.  This 
probably  corresponds  to  the  omentum  and  possibly  the  base  of 
the  mesentery. 

(e)  The.se  channels  are  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
body  and  they  have  no  connection  with  the  liver.  They  are 
the  receptacles  for  a complimentary  fluid  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  seat  of  courage. 

All  the  above  named  channels  are  supposed  to  contain 
blood  but  in  a modified  form,  due  of  course  to  the  presence  of 
the  respective  substances  which  they  receive  and  convey. 

The  chart  of  anatomy  consists  of  three  parts,  Sam  Cho 

(1)  Regional  (2)  Visceral  (3)  Surgical. 

The  Regional  consists  of  three  divisions  : 

(a)  Upper  third  of  the  trunk — thorax.  Sang  Cho  ^ 

{l>)  Middle  third  of  the  trunk — abdomen,  Chung 
Cho  Y ^ 

(c)  I^ower  third  of  the  trunk — lower  abdomen,  I la 
Cho  i *1» 

(2)  The  Visceral — In  this  chart  there  are  32  anatomical 
structures  named,  which  may  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  chart. 

See  chart  number  I. 

(3)  The  Surgical — The  blood  vessels,  nerves  and  channels 
represent  the  chief  items  of  consideration.  These  structures  are 
described  as  large  and  small,  with  erroneous  origins  and 
distributions,  except  for  the  fact  that  .some  of  the  blood  vessels 
are  shown  to  originate  in  the  heart.  The  nerves  are  suppo.sed 
to  originate  independent  of  the  brain  aiul  cord  and  have  abrupt 
endings.  Along  the  supposed  courses  of  these  blood  vessels, 
nerves  and  channels,  certain  points  for  the  application  of  the  chim 
arc  described  in  great  detail.  b^ch  point  is  described  as  a 
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sejjarate  operation  for  a different  group  of  symptoms  all  of 
which  are  based  on  the  pulse  law,  but  there  is  no  definite 
principle  taught  in  any  of  the  pulse  laws  and  the  observ'er  is 
left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  to  formulate  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  symptoms.  These  points,  described  as 
sites  for  the  application  of  the  ch’im,  arc  determined  by  surface 
measurements  from  a given  point  in  the  ropective  region.  See 
charts  II  and  III. 

For  example — on  the  face,  these  points  are  determined  by 
measurement  in  a given  direction  fronrthe  corner  of  the  eye. 

On  the  from  a point  midway  between  the  eye 

brows. 

Shoulder  region — from  the  center  of  the  axilla  and  the  point 
of  the  shoulder ; the  chest — from  the  center  of  the  mammary 
gland  and  from  the  cardinal  point  at  the  end  of  the  sternum 
where  the  aorta  is  supposed  to  end. 

The  abdomen — from  the  umbilicus.  The  Pelvis — from  the 
center  of  the  pubic  arch  in  front  and  the  center  of  the  sacrum 
behind. 

On  the  limbs — from  points  before,  behind  and  from  either 

side. 

The  extremities — from  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  great  toe. 

The  toes — from  the  ist  and  2nd  joints  of  each.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  hands  and  fingers.  Special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  significance  of  all  promontories  of  the  body  as  suitable 
points  for  the  application  of  the  ch’im. 

The  total  number  of  operations  described  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  groups  of  symptoms  indicating  the 
operation  are  one  hundred  and  sixty,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  only  a few  are  herein  given.  The  majority  of  the 
names  of  the  operations  have  no  special  significance  or  cor- 
responding meaning  in  English,  therefore  it  would  be  of  no 
special  value  to  burden  these  pages  with  all  their  names. 
Example : — 

Operation  No.  2.  “Cloudy  gate”  (-g*  ^ ^ P6)  or 

Axilla.  Cauterize  five  times  3 10  of  an  inch  deep  for  the  relief 
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of  stomach  sickness,  painful  arms  and  back,  stopping  of  chest, 
cough  and  indigestion. 

No.  15 — “ Gathering  Valley  ” ^ Cauterize 

three  times  2/10  of  an  inch  deep  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  for  headache,  foul  sores,  painful  eyes,  ringing  of 
ears,  sore  mouth  and  throat,  toothache,  fever  and  malaria. 

No.  24 — “ Five  Li  ” M)-  Three  inches  up  the 

arm  from  the  elbow.  Use  no  needle  but  cauterize  ten  times 
for  spitting  of  blood,  painful  arm  and  shoulder,  weak  arms  and 
legs,  fever,  enlarged  gla'nds  of  the  neck,  cough  and  malaria. 

No.  27 — “Big  Barn’’(7-|-^  E Cauterize  15  100 
of  an  inch  deep  three  times  between  the  shoulder  and  neck  for 
blood  poison  of  chest,  aches  of  the  shoulder,  arm  and  back. 

No.  28 — “ Heaven  pot  ” ('^  ^ jjfj)  cauterize  one  inch 

after  the  Poo-tol  (-^  ^ 4/ 10  of  an  inch  deep,  3 times 

for  the  dumps,  sore  throat  and  hard  breathing. 

Other  ambiguous  names  given  to  these  operations  are — 
“ four  white’’  — “ earth  barn  ’’  — “ welcome  ’’  — “ man  wel- 
come ’’  — “ house  itch  ’’  — “ milk  center  ’’  — “ milk  root  ’’ 
— “ water  root  ’’  — “ return  ’’  — “ calf  nose  ’’  — “ three  li  ’’ 
— “young  sea’’ — “small  sea’’  — “bent  wall’’  — “heaven 
window  ’’  — “ hearing  hole  ’’  — “ through  sky  ’’  — “ germ  pil- 
low ’’ — “ heaven  post’’ — “three  focus  ’’ — “ white  ring,’’  etc. 

The  ne.xt  book  in  order  is  the  Chun  Kum  Pang 

“a  thousand  gold,’’  written  in  632  A.D.  which  Is 
practically  a repetition  of  the  foregoing  with  individual  inter- 
pretations by  the  author.  The  Ch’im-Koo-Tai-.Sung  ^ 

ft  ^ 1GS2  A.D.  is  a book  devoted  exclusively 

to  the  use  of  the  ch’im  and  is  the  first  instance  of  any  book 
being  devoted  to  this  subject  alone.  It  delineates  the  virtues  of 
the  ch’im  and  describes  the  successes  obtained  by  this  method 
of  treatment,  which  is  also  the  first  attempt  to  giv^e  anything 
like  a clinical  account  of  results.  It  introduces  a new  ch’im 
which  the  author  calls  a Yak  jim  ^ or  “ medicine 

jim.’’  This  jim  has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

This  chrotiology  of  medical  books  brings  the  subject  down 
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to  the  Yi  dynasty  (Korea).  There  is  one  book,  Tong- 

wee-paw-kam  JL  ^ of  Korean  origin 

written  by  one  liawChoon  and  entitled  “A 

valuable  treatise  on  Oriental  Medicine,”  that  is  much  employed 
by  practitioners  of  native  medicine  who  regard  it  as  a reliable 
source  of  information  for  both  medicine  and  acupuncture.  (X 
late  years  the  book  has  been  revised  and  the  old  copper  man’s 
anatomy  has  been  replaced  with  modern  cuts  taken  from 
European  anatomical  books.  However  the  old  sect  of  practi- 
tioners of  native  medicine  do  not  accept  these  innovations  and 
they  continue  to  believe  in  the  old  copper  man  anatomy. 

The  other  books  originating  in  Korea  and  included  in  the 
chronological  outline  do  not  treat  of  the  subject  of  acupuncture. 

The  following  is  a list  of  books  taken  from  the  Chronolo- 
gical Outline  of  the  Korean  Library  of  Medicine  already  given 
to  show  which  ones  are  concerned  with  the  subject  of  acu- 
puncture. 
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Chinese 
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English 
Wang-chai. 
Weehak-eep-moon. 

M S ■j'  ^ Tong-won-sip-saw. 

^ Nan-kyung. 

\ ^ Tong-een-kyung. 

^ Chun-kum-pang. 

Ch’im-koo-tai-sung. 

W K ^ Tong-wee-pa w-kam. 

the  practitioners  of  native  medicine  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  were  requested  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organization,  which 
was  done.  A chairman  and  secretary  were  elected  and  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  was  recorded  in  this 
organization.  Each  member  of  the  organization  who  presented 
a membership  certificate  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  organization,  accompanied  with  a registration  fee,  to  the 
police  department,  was  granted  an  article  of  writing  (March 
1914)  conferring  upon  the  applicant  the  title  of  “ Scholar  of 
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Medicine  ” ^ M ^ which  in  effect  is  a license  to  practice 
native  medicine  in  Korea  for  a period  of  five  years.  Later  this 
was  extended  to  cover  the  life  time  of  the  doctor  so  licensed. 

This  unique  regulation  has  served  the  purpose  of  incorpo- 
rating this  class  of  practitioners  under  government  supervision 
and  preventing  the  perpetuation  of  the  practice  of  native  medi- 
cine in  Korea. 

X.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  evolution  of  medi- 
cine from  prehistoric  times  has  been  outlined — its  appearance 
upon  the  far  horizon  of  history  in  China  and  its  introduction 
into  Korea  has  been  set  forth.  The  old  manuscripts  of  Chinese 
origin  buried  from  the  English-speaking  world  in  a mass  of 
strange  and  scattered  hieroglyphics  have  been  brought  to  light 
for  our  perusal.  The  knowledge  gained  by  this  study  will  not, 
of  necessity,  give  to  us  in  this  20th  century  of  intellectual  en- 
vironment greater  energy  of  thought,  but  it  will  give  us  a 
better  understanding  of  the  life-story  of  Oriental  medicine  and 
its  history  in  Korea. 


ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 


EXPLANATION  OF  ANATOMICAL  CHART.  No.  I 

1 . Brain. 

2.  Throat. 

3.  Lungs. 

4.  Pericardium. 

5.  Heart. 

6.  Spleen. 

7.  Diaphragm. 

8.  “ Oil  Sac,”  omentum  ? 

9.  Stomach. 

10.  Neck  of  spleen,  ligament? 

11.  Neck  of  stomach,  cardia? 

12.  Neck  of  liver.  Inf.  vena  cava? 

13.  Internal  Anus,  pylorus? 

14.  Liver. 

15.  Small  intestines. 

16.  Inside  of  large  intestines. 

17.  Large  intestines. 

18.  Gall  Bladder. 

19.  Kidney. 

20.  Original  source  of  urine.  Renal  vessels? 

21.  Urethral  .sphincter. 

22.  Bladder. 

23.  Straight  intestines. 

24.  Center  of  breast. 

25.  Navel. 

26.  Inside  face  of  navel. 

27.  Urinary  meatus. 

28.  Sphincter. 

29.  End  of  large  intestine. 

30.  Anus. 

3 1 . Seven  parts  of  heart. 

32.  Three  parts  of  spinal  column. 

I.  Thoracic  Portion. 

II.  Abdominal  ,, 

III.  Pelvic  ,, 


Anatomical  Chart  No.  1. 


Vl/2^ 


Surgical  Chart  Xo.  2. 

O faints  indicating  operation.  Pericardial  channels.  i 

Nerves,  ■ Liver  and  Gall  Channels. 

Spleen  and  Stomach  Channels.  Blood  Vessels.  ^ :g  .£,,g 


I 


Surgical  Chart  No.  3. 
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AFFORESTATION  IN  KOREA. 


Kev.  E.  W.  Kmxs. 


Note  : — The  manuscript  of  this  article  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Forestry  of  the  Government-General,  and  the  changes- and  correc- 

tions kindly  made  there  have  been  incorporated  in  it  as  printed. 

The  traveller  who  coasts,  as  many  of  us  have  clone,  along 
the  shores  of  this  Peninsula,  and  finds  only  desolate,  rain  scarred 
hill-sides,  will  decide  even  before  he  has  set  foot  on  the  land, 
that  he  can  dismiss  “ Forestry  ” from  his  note-book  with  the 
single  entry,  reminiscent  of  the  well-known  chapter  on  “ Snakes 
in  Ireland,”  “ There  is  no  Forestry  in  Korea.” 

And  even  though  he  trav'erses  the  country  from  end  to  end 
on  the  Fusan-Wiju  Railway,  he  will  find  little  reason  for  chang- 
ing his  mind  on  this  matter.  Yet  as  a matter  of  fact,  more 
than  4/5  of  the  whole  area  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau,  and  more  than  is  covered  to-day  with 
virgin  forests,  of  stately  pines  and  sturdy  oaks  ; while  the  larger 
forest  animals,  bears,  leopards,  and  tigers,  roam  the  lonely 
glades,  and  prey  upon  the  deer  and  boar  there. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  in  passing  a matter  of  strictly 
historic  interest.  Though  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  were  many  and  complex,  the  final  occasion  was  a 
Forestry  Concession  in  Korea.  The  Russians  had  permission 
to  cut  and  handle  lumber  on  the  Yalu,  and  with  this  as  a pretext, 
they  had  made  a settlem.ent  at  the  little  port  of  Yongampo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yalu.  Their  refusal  to  abandon  this  was 
the  match  which  lighted  the  great  conflagration. 

In  the  Summer  of  1904  I visited  Yongampo,  and  saw  the 
one-time  Russian  lumber  mills  running  at  full  capacity,  with  a 
host  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  hand  sawyers  also  at 
work.  I have  never  seen  finer  timber  than  the  great  40  and  60 
foot  pieces  that  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  forests  of 
North  Pyeng  An  Province  ^ 
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The  figures  used  in  this  artide  are  from  the  Government 
publications,  chiefly  the  1914  edition  of  “ Latest  Korea  ” (^ 

^ *1b) — I wish  here  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
who  furnished  the  information,  and  so  carefully  revised  my 
hasty  figures.  Also  I should  say  that  most  of  the  hard 
work  of  gathering  and  translating  the  material  was  done  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Narh,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  John  D.  Wells 
Academy,  who  has  made  a specialty  of  Forestry,  and  kindly 
put  all  his  knowledge  of  technicalities  at  my  service. 

The  Forestry  Fureau  issues  a remarkably  fine 
History  of  map,  showing  with  great  detail  the  location  of  all 
Korean  p'oiest  Areas.  The  areas  covered  with  big  trees 

Forests  . 

are  in  green,  those  covered  with  brush  and  small 
trees  in  red,  the  land  av'ailable  for  afforestation  in  yellow,  and 
the  cultivated  areas  in  white.  A glance  at  this  shows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  real  forests  are  in  the  far  North.  But  all 
through  the  country  are  scattered  forests  of  good  size,  some  of 
them  in  or  near  Seoul  itself. 

The.se  trees  have  been  protected  by  their  inaccessibility,  or 
for  religious  or  sentimental  reasons.  The  former  consideration 
accounts  for  the  great  forest  stretches  in  Ham  Kyung  (j^  ^ ^), 
Kang  Won  (Ql  and  Pyeng  An  ^ Provinces. 

The  “ sacred  groves  ” surrounding  temples,  shrines,  and  tombs 
owe  their  existence  to  the  second  class  of  reasons.  We  cannot 
but  be  thankful  for  the  instinct  of  reverence  that  has  .spared 
these  fine  woodlands,  often  close  to  good  markets. 

It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  a 
few  observations,  that  the  forest  areas  in  Korea  have  been 
steadily  dwindling,  even  in  the  past  few  decades.  Less  than 
forty  years  ago,  one  of  the  higher  passes  on  the  road  between 
Seoul  and  Pyeng  Yang  was  so  infested  with  tigers  that  travel 
was  seriously  hampered.  The  Regent,  known  to  history  as 
Tai  Wun  Kun  {-}<i  had  the  forests  cleared  away  for  three 

miles  on  either  side  of  the  roail.  This  was  in  line  with  jiro- 
gress,  for  it  got  rid  of  the  tigers  and  encouraged  travel  ; but  it 
dc.stroyed  a forest  that  has  never  been  replaced.  I^oubtlc.ss 
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tin’s  has  been  the  history  of  many  a forest.  Tlie  growth  of 
population  has  worked  against  the  forests  in  two  ways.  It  has 
increased  the  demand  for  building  materials,  while  it  also 
pushed  the  line  of  cultivation  higher  on  the  hills  year  by  year. 
A few  years  ago  it  was  common,  in  my  old  itinerating  field  in 
Whang  Hai  Province  ($i' j|i).  to  find  new  clearings  in  the 
making,  with  the  ground  freshly  burned  over,  and  a few 
little  fields  wrested  from  the  all  too  scanty  forest  lands. 

Another  factor  is  the  export  trade  in  lumber,  railway 
sleepers,  and  charcoal.  Leaving  out  the  firewood  that  is 
smuggled  out  of  the  country,  mostly  by  junks  that  cross  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  put  in  at  some  little  creek,  to  return  home  a 
few  weeks  later  loaded  with  bundles  of  wood,  the  Customs 
figures  amount  to  ¥152,440  in  1910,  and  more  in  1912. 

The  imports  for  the  same  years  .show  clearly  enough  the 
need  of  afforestation.  In  1910  they  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
times  the  exports,  and  in  1912  to  ¥2,263,982,  or  more  than 
fourteen  times  the  exports.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  1912  to  ¥86,000, 
or  more  than  half  the  whole  amount  of  exports.  An  import- 
ant part  of  this  is  veneer,  used  for  finishing  the  railway  cars, 
etc.  This,  as  well  as  much  of  the  building  lumber  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  of  a nature  that  will  not  be  produced 
in  this  country  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  importation  of  lumber  illustrates  only  a part  of  Korea’s 
dire  need  of  more  forests,  and  better  care  for  the  trees  already 
growing.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  gullied  hill-sides,  and  their 
corollary,  the  sand-choked  water-courses,  that  wander  sluggishly 
through  the  plains  below,  or,  too  often,  turn  aside  from  the 
shallow  channels  their  own  sediment  has  blocked,  to  devastate 
the  fields,  and  cover  them  with  a forbidding  layer  of  sand  and 
stones. 

We  know  the  furious  floods  of  Summer,  and  the  dreary 
drouths  of  Fail  and  Spring.  Many  a time  I have  come  into 
Chairyung  f |>)  late  at  night,  and  found  a group  of 

women  patiently  waiting  at  each  of  the  little  seep-holes  (I 
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cannot  call  them  springs)  where  the  water  trickles  out  of  the 
rocks.  They  would  wait  half  the  night,  in  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  one  more  jar  of  water  for  use  the  next 
day.  These  are  among  the  penalties  a land  pays  when  it  has 
been  stripped  of  its  forests.  Afforestation  will  mend  these 
conditions ; it  may  even  affect  the  climate  and  agricultural 
possibilities.  We  who  live  in  Seoul  cannot  doubt  that  the 
bare  hills  encircling  the  City  intensify  the  heat  of  Summer,  as 
they  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  from  their  bare  slopes. 

Still,  I am  not  as  extreme  a believer  in  afforestation  as  the 
visitor  who  was  taken  to  see  Puk  Han  ill)-  took  a good 
look  at  those  granite  peaks,  rising  sheer  above  the  city  walls, 
and  finally  said  “ They  will  be  all  right,  when  they  are  covered 
with  pines.”  Forestry  has  its  limits,  and  we  can  all  be  glad 
that  the  prospect  of  seeing  Puk  Han  turned  into  a forest  is  too 
far  away  to  worry  our  generation. 

The  largest  body  of  real  forest,  that  is,  of  big 
t'orost-Aroas  trees  is  in  South  Ham  Kyung 

Province  ||  it).  It  covers  5,737  square 
miles.  The  .smallest  is  in  South  Chulla  |§ it)>  333 
miles.  Kung  Ki  ^ it)  9*^^'  among  the  13  Provinces, 
with  458  miles.  This  is  a large  area,  when  you  consider 
Seoul’s  constant  demand  for  lumber  and  fuel.  Most  of  it  is 
in  groves  surrounding  graves,  either  Royal  or  private. 

The  whole  area  of  forests  (of  big  trees),  is  about  20,000 
square  miles,  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  country.  Much 
of  this  is  owned  by  the  State,  a large  part  of  the  remainder  by 
Buddhist  Monasteries,  some  by  individuals  or  clans.  Much  of 
it  has  no  legal  owner,  as  titles  to  I'orest  Hands  were  not  clear 
in  the  old  days.  It  is  only  .since  1910  that  any  concerted 
effort  at  delimitation  has  been  made.  It  is  reassuring  to  read, 
on  Page  179  of  the  “ Report  of  Progre.ss  ” for  1912-13,  that  in 
the  case  of  forests  who.se  owners  have  failed  to  make  the 
proper  reports  ” they  may  be  transferred  to  their  do/m  fide 
owners.” 

The  pre.sent  I'orcstry  law  wi.scly  provides  that  no  trees 
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may  be  cut  in  these  forests,  whether  owned  Ijy  the  State  or 
privately,  without  permission  from  the  Governor-General  or 
the  Provincial  Governor,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  conditions  for 
this  permission  the  planting  of  seedlings  to  replace  the  trees 
that  are  to  be  cut. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  20,000  miles  of  big  trees,  is  the 
more  than  25,000  square  miles  of  young  trees,  brush,  etc., 
called  life-  This  is  the  basis  of  the  native  fuel  supply. 

Much  of  the  land  is  owned  by  individuals  and  clans,  but  more 
by  the  State.  Most  of  it  is  cut  over  each  year,  the  brush  being 
cut  short,  and  part  of  the  branches  taken  from  the  trees.  These 
cuttings  come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  young  mountains  of 
brush  for  fuel  that  mov'e  majestically  through  the  streets  of 
every  town  or  city  in  Korea. 

The  third  area  under  the  care  of  the  I'orestry  Department 
is  the  waste  land,  not  used  for  agriculture,  and  not  furnishing 
a regular  crop  of  marketable  fuel,  and  so,  as  a rule,  not  claimed 
by  any  owner.  There  are  16,000  .square  miles  of  this,  and  it 
is  all  open  for  afforestation,  except  some  comparativ'^cly  small 
tracts  already  taken  by  individuals  and  firms. 

The  land  under  cultivation  is  11,123  square  miles.  This 
makes  the  following  23i'oportions  for  the  various  kinds  of  land  : 

Cultivated  fields  ^S-3% 

Fore.sts  of  l>ig  Trees  27.4,, 

Bushes  and  Small  Trees  35.4 ,, 

< )pen  for  .\ftorestation 21.9,, 

As  the  Forestry  Department  has  charge  of  all  but  the 
first,  the  rather  startling  statement  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  is  justified.  As  a basis  of  comparison,  we  may  note 
that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Jaj^an  Proper  is  18.5  j^er  cent, 
and  in  Germany  (before  the  war)  93.6  per  cent. 

In  the  Northern  part  of  the  country  they  are 
lar.Ktei  <»i  mostly  of  slender-leaved  woods,  and 

rile  Korea II 

I'oresiM  ^re  enumerated  as  19  varieties,  pines  greatly 

IDredominating.  In  the  Southern  part  there  are 
116  varieties  of  forest  trees,  with  3 kinds  of  bamboo  included. 
Here  they  are  mostly  broad-leaved,  like  the  oak. 
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VVe  should  note  that  fruit  trees  are  not  included  in  this 
enumeration.  Let  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  chestnut  and 
the  persimmon  (not  the  puckery  little  object  that  goes  by  that 
name  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Persimmon  Dc  Luxe  that  we 
have  here)  judge  the  importance  of  this  omission.  I recall  the  oc- 
casion when  I was  making  a long  trip  in  the  country,  and  my 
supply  of  dried  prunes,  that  stand-by  of  the  itinerator,  was  running 
low.  We  came  to  a village  where  the  “ market  ” was  being  held, 
and  I despatched  my  boy  to  get  a supply  of  fruit.  He  came  back 
empty-handed,  for  with  three  kinds  of  fruit  for  sale,  he  could 
not  decide  which  would  be  best.  Cross-questioning  develoi^ed 
the  fact  that  the  three  kinds  of  fruit  were  chestnuts,  potatoes, 
and  turnips  ! 

The  Government  made  its  beguining  of  this  in 
Work  oi  1907.  Seedling  stations  were  opened  in  1908, 

AII'or(‘Ntati4»ii 

and  by  1913  these  numbered  319.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  Government-General,  by  Provincial  and  Pre- 
fectural  authorities,  and  (a  few  only)  private  enterprise.  The 
Imperial  Grant  made  at  the  time  of  anne.xation  is  also  used  in 
supporting  some  of  these  stations,  particularly  for  raising  mul- 
berry trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  silk  worm  industry.  One  of 
these  mulberry  groves  can  be  seen  inside  the  Su  Ku  l\Iun  (7X 
P P^)  of  Seoul,  and  one  of  the  large  seedling  stations  is  outside 
the  West  Gate,  directly  between  the  proposed  site  of  the  Chosen 
Christian  College  and  the  City.  It  is  worth  a visit.  The  Gov- 
ernment Stations  reported  in  1912  almost  25  million  plantlets, 
and  the  Gov’ernment-General  spent  on  this  work  over  ¥i66,coo 
that  year.  The  rapid  growth  of  Afforestation  can  be  seen 
from  this  Table  ; It  shows  the  principal  agencies  now  doing 
this  work,  and  dates  when  the}'  began,  as  well  as  their  relative 
results. 


I’lANTHI)  1!V — YriAK 

'J'kees 

Acki;s 

Ve.xk 

Trees 

Acres 

< ■cner.ll  (iovernment.  1907 
Local  and  Provincial 

72,000 

:-p 

•9«3 

1,015,000 

276 

.Vulhorities 191 1 

15,000 

'.t 

«9«3 

836,000 

I’rivale  Kntcrjiribc  ...  19 10 

1, 947,000 

>,243 

'9'3 

38,355,000 

47  ■‘'<1- 

This  “ Private  Entcrirrisc  ” is  principally  the  work  of  the 
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Mitsui  Firm  and  the  Oriental  Development  Company,  both  of 
which  are  planning  to  raise  material  for  railway  and  other 
construction  on  a large  scale. 

The  last  figure  will  be  better  understood  when  one  re- 
members that  it  means  3 little  trees  planted  in  one  year  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country,  and  yet  that 
only  one  acre  in  300  of  those  available  for  afforestation  was 
planted. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  planting  for  Memorials 
This  is  done  by  the  people,  along  roads,  on 
common  village  property,  and  in  other  similar  locations.  In 
1913,  12,431,000  trees  were  planted  in  this  way,  almost  one 
for  each  person  in  the  country.  Arbor  Day  is  observed  on 
April  3d,  and  the  highest  ofificials  set  the  example  of  tree- 
planting  on  that  day. 

Seeds  and  seedlings  from  the  Government  Stations  are 
distributed  free  to  encourage  afforestation.  In  1913  over 
14,885,000  trees  (one  for  each  person  in  the  country)  and  645 
bushels  of  tree-seeds,  were  so  distributed.  The  varieties  so  far 
cultivated  are  the  Pine,  Acacia,  Poplar,  Chestnut,  and  Wild 
Oak.  The  silk-worms  that  produce  the  thread  used  in  making 
Pongee  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  last-named.  Tw'o  Experi- 
mental Farms  are  trying  various  kinds  of  trees,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  those  best  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Government  land  will  be  assigned  to  those  who 


are  fitted  to  carry  out  afforestation  projects. 


Assis'iiinent 
of  I.aiKl  for 

tn'orestatioii  form  of  a lease,  or  a deed. 

Usually  the  former  is  given  for  a time,  • as  an 
experiment,  and  is  followed  by  the  latter,  when  the  one  in 
charge  has  proved  his  fitness.  So  far  some  400  or  500  of  the 
16,000  square  miles  available  has  been  so  taken,  but  the 
amount  is  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year. 

This  assignment  is  made  after  an  application  has  been  filed 
with  the  Local  Authorities.  If  it  has  their  approval,  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Forestry  Bureau,  which  takes  action.  The 
qualifications  essential  to  an  applicant  are  two,  namely  : Finan- 
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cial  ability  to  carry  out  the  enterprise,  and  zeal  for  this  sort  of 
work. 

If  more  than  one  person  applies  for  the  same  piece  of  land, 
and  all  have  the  abov'e  qualifications  in  equal  measure,  the 
preference  is  giv'en  to  the  one  who  shows  the  following  : 

1.  Public  Spirit. 

2.  Former  Relation  to  the  Land  — See  Government- 
General  Regulations,  1912,  Number  10,  Paragraph  i. 

3.  A Native  of  the  District. 

4.  Immigrants  (those  who  have  come  in  a body). 

5.  A former  claim  upon  the  land. 

The  need  of  afforestation  is  evident  to  all.  We  who  have 
made  our  homes  in  this  land  can  congratulate  ourselves,  and 
the  people  of  Korea  may  well  be  glad,  in  knowing  that  this  great 
and  pressing  problem  is  so  well  met  by  the  Government.  We 
can  also  be  glad  that  priv^ate  enterprise  is  sharing  the  work, 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  so  profitable  that  this  will  be  greatly 
extended,  hlost  of  all,  we  rejoice  to  know  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment is  showing  the  people  how  to  do  their  part,  and  that  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  its  assistance. 

Those  1 2 millions  of  Memorial  trees  are  a hopeful  sign  for 
Korea. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  KOREA 
BRANCH,  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Held  in  tlic  Seoul  Union,  Friday,  Feb.  5,  1915. 

Dr.  Mills  presided,  while  Dr.  Gale  read  a most  interesting^ 
and  instructiv'^e  [Xiper  on  the  “ Marble  Pagoda,”  giving  the  true 
story  of  its  origin,  A unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

At  5 : 00  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  called  to 
order,  with  Dr.  Mills  in  the  chair.  All  the  officers  e.vcept 
Dr.  Kruger  were  re-elected.  In  his  place  as  Councilor  I Ion. 
R.  S.  Miller,  U.  S.  Consul-General,  was  elected. 

The  members  present  at  this  meeting  were  : Bishop  I larris, 
Mr.  Bonwick,  Dr.  Gale,  Mr.  J,  H.  Morris,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  S.  Miller,  Mr.  J.  F.  Genso,  Dr. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cable,  Dr,  Mills,  Dr. 
Noble.  Mr.  Ikinker,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr,  Lay,  Mrs.  Gale,  and  Mr. 
Koons. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


This  has  been  a prosperous  year  for  the  Korea  I^ranch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Council  meetings  have  been  held 
monthly  except  during  the  summer. 

Nearly  forty  persons  have  been  elected  to  membership 
during  the  year.  The  Treasurer  reports  dues  received  from  79 
members.  His  balance  sheet  is  as  follows  : 

Bauwce  Sfieet  R.  a.  S.  Account  1914. 

Dr. 

Deposit  in  Bank Y 703.79 

Cash  on  hand  1/1/14 116.12 

Dues  and  Fees 184.53 

-Sales  by  Custodian  49-5o 

Bank  Interest  1.50  ¥1055.44 

Cash  for  Printing  ¥ 141.81 

Postage  and  Sundries  44-37 

Chairs  (30)  for  Seoul  Union  58-50 

Deposit  Receipt 703-79 

Cash  in  Bank  12/1/ 14  106.97 


¥ 1055.44 


¥ 1055.44 
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The  Librarian  makes  the  following  report : 

Librarian’s  Report. 

The  following  Exchanges  have  been  received  during  the 
year : — 

Geographical  Journal  of  R.  G.  S.  London. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 

• Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Transactions  of  Bombay  Branch  of  R.  A.  S. 

Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  Inst,  igii  and  1912. 

Only  six  books  have  been  loaned  for  reading  during  the 

year. 

The  following  is  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  present  time  : — 


240 

Transactions 

Vol. 

I. 

Part 

I. 

1900 

© 

3.00 

280 

do 

do 

IT. 

do 

1. 

1901 

© 

2.50 

321 

do 

do 

II. 

do 

2. 

1902 

© 

3.00 

274 

do 

do 

III. 

do 

I. 

1903 

© 

2.50 

357 

do 

do 

IV. 

do 

I. 

1912 

© 

1.50 

408 

do 

do 

IV. 

do 

2, 

1913 

® 

2.50 

403 

do 

do 

IV. 

do 

3* 

1913 

© 

2.50 

35*^ 

do 

do 

V. 

do 

1. 

1914 

© 

2.50 

We  are  now  ready  to  send  to  the  printers  the  manuscripts 
for  Vol.  VI,  Part  I,  which  will  contain  the  paper  on  “ Korean 
Medicine  ” by  Dr.  N.  H.  Bowman,  and  on  “ Afforestation  ” by 
Rev.  E.  W.  Koons. 

There  is  promise  of  a number  of  other  papers  for  1915, 
and  we  hope  for  a still  larger  membership  during  the  year. 
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“ TRAN'SACTIOXS  OF  THE  KOREA  RRAXCII  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.” 


VOLUME  I.  1’art  I only.  1900. 

Price  Yen  3.00. 

Contents  : — 

Influence  of  China  upon  Korea. 

Korean  Survivals. 

Colossal  Buddha  at  Kun-jin. 

Minutes  of  General  Meeting. 

Appendix  : — 

Office  Bearers. 

List  of  hlembers. 

Constitution  and  By-I^\vs. 

VOLUME  II.  Part  I.  1901. 

Price  Yen  2.50. 

Contents  : — 

Kang-Wha. 

The  Spirit  W'orship  of  the  Koreans. 
VOLUME  II.  Part  II.  1902. 

Price  Yen  3 00. 

Contents  ; — 

Han- Yang  (Seoul). 

Korean  Folk-Tiles. 

Minutes  of  General  Meetings, 

Report  of  the  Council. 

Appendix : — 

Officers. 

List  of  Members. 

VOLUME  III.  Part  I only.  1903. 

Price  Yen  2.50. 

Contents  : — 

Ch’oe  Ch’e-Wun  : His  Life  and  Times. 
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The  Culture  and  Preparation  of  Ginseng  in  Korea. 
Minutes  of  Annual  Meetings. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

Appendix : — 

Officers. 

List  of  Members. 

Catalogue  of  the  Landes  I.ibrary. 

VOLUME  IV.  Part  I.  1912. 

Price  Yen  1.50. 

Contents  : — 

The  Old  People  and  the  New  Government. 

The  Korean  Alphabet. 

VOLUME  IV.  Part  II.  1913. 

Price  Yen  2.50. 

Contents  : — 

Japanese-Korean  Relations  after  the  Japanese  Invasion 
of  Korea  in  the  i6th  Century. 

The  Village  Gilds  of  Old  Korea. 

Coinage  of  Old  Korea. 

Minutes  of  Important  Meetings. 

VOLUME  IV.  Part  III.  1913. 

Price  Yen  2.50. 

Contents  : — 

Marriage  Customs  of  Korea. 

Selection  and  I^ivorce. 

The  Celestial  Planisphere  of  King  Yi  Tai-Jo. 
VOLUMli  V.  Part  I only.  1914. 

Price  Yen  2.50. 

Contents  ; — 

Some  Recent  Discoveries  in  Korean  Temples  and 
their  Relationship  to  ICarly  ]''astcrn  Christianity. 

A Plea  for  the  Investigation  of  Korean  Myths  and 
h'ollvlore. 

Catalogue. 
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